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SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 





ARTHUR SEYMOUR SULLIVAN was born in 
London on May 13th, 1842. His father was 
chief professor of the clarinet at Kneller Hall. 
As a lad he received musical instruction from 
the Rev. Thomas Helmore, who was Master 
of the Children of the Chapel Royal. In 
1856 Sullivan was elected the first Mendelssohn 
Scholar at the Royal Academy of Music, 
though he still continued at the Chapel Royal 
until 1857, while studying at the same time at 
the Academy. In 1858 he left England for 
Leipsic, where he entered the Conservatorium, 
at which he remained until the end of 1861, 
having as fellow students Walter Bache, John 
F, Barnett, Franklin Taylor, and Carl Rosa. 

His first piece of importance performed in 
England was his music to Shakespeare’s Tempest, 
which was produced at the Crystal Palace on 
April 5th, 1862, with very great success. The 
Cantata, Kenilworth, words by H. F. Chorley, was 
composed for, and produced at the Birmingham 
Festival of 1864, and a ballet called L’Jle 
Enchantée was produced at Covent Garden in 
May of the same year. About this time 
Sullivan completed an opera to a libretto by 
Mr. Chorley, called The Sapphire Necklace, but 
this was never presented on the stage, though 
the overture has frequently been heard at the 
Crystal Palace and elsewhere. In 1866 
appeared the Symphony in E, which was 
produced at the Crystal Palace, and has been 
often repeated there, at the Philharmonic 
Concerts, the Gewandhaus (Leipsic) and else- 
where. In the same year, at the Norwich 
Festival, the In Memoriam overture created 
a profound impression. Another overture, 
Marmion, was commissioned by the Phil- 
harmonic Society, and produced by that body 
on June 3rd, 1867. The oratorio The Prodigal 
Son was written for the Worcester Festival of 
1869, Mr. Sims Reeves taking the leading part. 
In 1870 he contributed to the Birmingham 
Festival the fascinating overture Di Ballo, 
which is constantly played at the Crystal 
Palace. His other oratorios are The Light of 
the World (Birmingham, 1873), and The Martyr 
of Antioch (Leeds, 1880). Besides the incidental 
music to The Tempest, Sullivan has shone con- 
spicuously in the music to The Merchant of 
Venice, The Merry Wives of Windsor, Henry VIII., 
and Macbeth. His most beautiful and important 
Cantata is undoubtedly The Golden Legend, 
produced at the Leeds Festival, 1886. 

His widest popularity was achieved by his 
dramatic works, and this dates from the 
Production, in 1867, of Mr. Burnand’s version 


replaced by the militar 





of Box and Cox, in which ‘“‘ Mrs. Bouncer” was 
replaced by “ Sergeant Bouncer.” Mr. Arthur 
Cecil made one of his early successes in this 
most amusing ‘ triumvirate.” Subsequent 
musical pieces were Contrabandista (libretto by 
Burnand, 1867), Thespis (an extravaganza, by 
Gilbert, 1871), and The Zoo (words by B. Rowe, 
1875). Not any one of the last three had any 
great vogue, though the music of each is 
instinct with quaintness and fancy. Trial by 
Fury, in which Miss Nellie Bromley (Mrs. 
Stuart-Wortley) was the heroine, and the 
composer’s brother’ acted. the Judge with 
amazing point and finish, was the predecessor 
of The Sorcerey which in 1877 was produced at 
the Opera Comique and proved the foundation- 
stone of perhaps the most successful collabo- 
ration ‘of modern times. Mr. Gilbert, the 
librettist of The Sorcerer, followed up his advant- 
age by submitting H.M.S. Pinafore to the same 
unrivalled composer, and when this naval 
comic opera had run for 700 nights it was 
Pirates of Penzance in 
1882), Princess Ida (1884), The 
Mikado (7885), uddigore (1887), The Yeomen of 
the Guard (1888), willall be in the recollection of 
most of our readers, and though it suffered 
from a temporary break, the continuity of the 
refined and witty series by the same talented 
collaborateurs remains practically unbroken to 
the present day. The Grand Duke will to all 
appearance.run through the year, at least. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan was knighted on 
May 15th, 1883. He has officiated in his time 
as organist at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, and 
elsewhere. He has been identified with educa- 
tional musical work in South Kensington, and 
he has written a mass of sacred music, 
including a quantity of hymn tunes, of which 
«St. Gertrude”’ (“* Onward Christian Soldiers’’) 
is perhaps the most widely known. In our 
opinion one of the greatest deeds of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s life was his popularisation of good 
music amongst the people who love what are 
called “taking” songs. Ata period when trash 
by “ Claribel,” “Dolores,” and the like were the 
pabulum of those who wanted to sing English 
drawing-room songs, Sullivan supplied some of 
the most beautiful ballads in the history of 
British music. These, while randly melodious, 
and perfectly beautiful from the purist’s point of 
view, appealed to the populace with irresistible 
force. ‘‘ Looking Back,” ‘Once Again,” 
“Golden Days,” ‘‘Let Me Dream Again,” 
will remain, in our opinion, unapproached of 
their kind. ‘‘My Dearest Heart ” (composed 


1880, ~Jolanthe 


for Madame Edith Wynne) is our own par- 
ticular admiration; the mere recollection of 
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its pathos brings tears to the present writer’s 
eyes. ‘ Orpheus with his Lute ” is, of course, 
a classic, and ‘* Sweethearts” and “ The Lost 
Chord ”"—though the latter is marred by the 
silly character of its words—are superb in 
their respective styles. 

It would require a more eloquent pen than 
our own to do the scantiest justice to the 
attainments of Sir Arthur Sullivan; but this 
we can say, that no English musician among 
his contemporaries has done so much for 
English music, or has charmed the gloom of 
everyday life into tenderness, gaiety, and 
delight, as he has. 

Percy REEvE. 


CURRENT NOTES. 





On March 27th, at a sale of musical copy- 
rights by Messrs. Puttick. and Simpson, a 
pianoforte song, called ‘* Saved by a Child,” 
fetched £310, and Mr. Hamish MacCunn’s 
entire grand opera, Effie Deans, realised 
£10 14s. 6d. Comment is superfluous. 

A very interesting lecture was delivered on 
April 11th at 20, Hanover Square (under 
the auspices of the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians), by Mr. Charles Karlyle. The 
subject selected was ‘‘ Schubert’s Songs,” and 
the lecturer illustrated his contentions with 
musical examples, culled mainly from the 
composer’s vocal works. How Schubert com- 
posed, the influences of his life and character, 
the style, the number, the contrasts, and the 
unfailing popularity of his songs, were made 
the principal pegs upon which to hang the 
arguments which distinguished a thoughtful 
and well-reasoned address. Illustrations were 
ably afforded by Miss Helen Albisser (violinist),\ 
Mr. Hugo Willemsen (pianist), Miss Annie 
Fortescue Hyatt (contralto), and Mr. Karlyle 
himself, who, inter alia, gave a fine and finished 
rendering of Dery Evlhimig. 


At Maidenhead Station, the other day, we 
saw on Messrs. W. H. Smith’s book-stall* a 
little brochure, entitled “Songs of the Upper 
Thames.” A glance at Mr. Bernard F. 
Gribble’s artistic and effective cover made it 
impossible not to open it, and the stall-keeper 
chancing by at the moment with a laconic 
“One shilling, please,” upon his lips, we were 
compelled to purchase the work in contraven- 
tion of our ordinarily parsimonious habits. 
But the money was well laid out. The little 
album is devoted to music and poetry; the 
poetry by that eminent purist Mr. William 
Mackay, and the music by that pure musician 
“ Florian Pascal.” The wedding of words and 





* The employés of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Co. ‘are never 
so happy as when supplying copies of THE Lut 


melody is completely beautiful. There js 
something here for every mood: the grave 
and gay, humour and pathos, alternate. For 
pathos of words and music, give us No. 5, 
“Only Dreaming;” the words are lovely, 
and the air is harmonised—well, by Florian 
Pascal ! 
* * k 

Mr. Henry Davey has written a “ Histo 
of English Music,” which is published by 
Curwen, London. He opens with a surprising 
remark as follows :—‘‘ The art of musical com. 
position is an English invention.” The book 
is full of erudite facts and an enormous number 
of dates, which are doubtless generally accurate, 
But as to believing the initial proposition, 
quoted above, we shall have to get Mr. H. 
Davey to excuse us. We are patriotic we 
hope, and conservative we believe, but we 
seem to have heard of Sappho, and one or two 
other musicians who flourished well before the 
time of the Roman Conquest of England. Mr, 
Davey whitewashes the Puritans, who, he 
says, only suppressed ecclesiastical music, and 
never laid an impious hand upon secular 
strains, which they, indeed, rather encouraged, 
In this view he is supported by Dr. Hubert 
Parry, and it appears likely that the superior 
officers at least of the Puritan party were not 
all tinged with the morose colouring in which 
we are accustomed to view them on the stage, 
and by the light of Macaulay’s History. There 
is much that is admirable in the book. The 
reflection that a high general average of 
musical attainment does not necessarily or 
even ordinarily produce extraordinary indi- 
vidual geniuses is certainly not to be hastily 
pooh-poohed. The Italians, for instance, are, 
as a race, as full of music as an egg is of meat, 
and yet in later years they have produced only 
such flashes in the pan as Mascagni and 
Leoncavallo. Verdi belongs, of course, to a 
former generation. 

a * 

No poet, says Mr. Davey, has approached 
Shakespeare: no philosopher has emulated 
Newton: yet the British people are not either 
conspicuously poeticalor philosophical. There- 
fore the high general average (such as exists in 
Germany) is no criterion of individual distinc- 
tion in music, or anything else. And we, the 
unmusical nation as weare constantly described, 
may very possibly, if not probably, contain the 
germs from which will spring the sublimated 
essence of the highest music. This is the 
author’s contention. So mote it be! 


* * 
ok 


But at present we are a long way off that 
blissful epoch when English music shall, like 
English ships, carry conviction to the world 
at large. When wesee the windows of certain 
| London publishers and compare them wi 
fose of provincial music-sellers in France, 
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help remarking that only in England is an 
entire shop front devoted to ungrammatical 


trash, written by ignorant amateurs. 
a * 


ok 


Tue death of Mr. Arthur Blunt (“ Arthur 
Cecil") came as a great shock to the countless 
friends which his amiable disposition and fine 
character had made him. Though naturally of 
a retiring nature, he was probably more highly 
appreciated and eagerly welcomed in society 
than any other actor of his time, and his well- 
. known detestation of vulgar ostentation and 
the newspaper véclame doubtless contributed to 
this result. A person of the greatest personal 
refinement, he shunned the ‘interview”’ of 
which he was, indeed, from the first indepen- 
dent, and only those who knew him as well as, 
or better than, the writer of these lines can 
form an estimate of his real worth. On Easter 
Monday, 1869, he first appeared at the Gallery 
of Illustration under the auspices of Mr. and 
Mrs. German Reed’s Entertainment. 
ak 


1s 
*& 
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But it is not to him as an actor or as a 
private friend that we allude in the columns of 
Tue Lute. The deceased artist was second- 
arily—or perhaps we ought to say primarily— 
a most accomplished musician and composer. 
It has been our privilege to attend numerous 
concerts with him, and he was never so happy 
as when hearing new works by new com- 
posers, either in this country or abroad. His 
judgment was always sound, because based 
upon sound knowledge, and. he was ever the 
most indulgent of critics towards those in 
whom he descried a spark of originality. His 
own compositions were necessarily, if unfortu- 
nately limited in scope by the exigencies of his 
profession, but his setting of Mrs. Hemans’ 
“ The Better Land ” will, we opine, be always 
preferred by musicians to any other, and in 
many beautifully written songs he displayed 
the nice taste and the delicate individuality 
which were the most fascinating characteristics 
of his life. Of Mr. Blunt, it may be said with 
truth, that he had no enemies. Socially, he 
was perhaps even more widely known than 
histrionically ; all who knew him loved him, 
and it is terribly grievous to reflect that never 
again shall we grasp the hand of our dear 
friend, 

% x a 

THE concerts given at the Queen’s Hall by 
M. Lamoureux, who brought over his entire 
Parisian orchestra, have been crowned with a 
far greater measure of success than this con- 
ductor received when he was last in this 
country. The opening concert, on April 13th, 
was not nearly so largely patronised as the 
succeeding one on April 16th, though the 
initial programme might, to many minds, have 
been thought more appealing. Beethoven's 
C minor Symphony received a very grand 
interpretation, not always in accordance with 
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the traditions of English concert-goers, but 
none the less remarkable for that, The tone 
of the band is superb, especially in the violon- 
cellos, and the grasp of the conductor is 
undeniable. Such interesting numbers as the 
“ Pilgrims’ March,” from Berlioz’s Harold in 
Italy ; Saint-Saéns’s delightful symphonic poem, 
Le Rouet d’Omphale; some selections from 
Wagner, and M. Chabrier’s overture to his 
opera Gwendoline, received almost ideal inter- 
pretation. The last item was beautiful, 
and beautifully played. The performance 
of the Wagnerian excerpts showed that 
M. Lamoureux, at least, does not permit his 
patriotic instincts to override his artistic 
cosmopolitanism, and, frankly, it may be said 
that the overture to The Flying Dutchman and 
the Huldigungs-Marsch have probably been 
never better played in England. 
rae 


n 
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On Thursday, April 16th, the programme 
was not altogether so desirable. It opened 
with a novelty (for Englishmen) in the shape 
of Wallenstein's Camp (which “is the first portion 
of a symphony inspired by Schiller’s trilogy 
‘Wallenstein’’’) by ‘Vincent d’Indy. This 
proved to be a somewhat disappointing effort ; 
it was written, as we glean, in 1851, and shows 
about the same class of wool-gathering intensity 
as that which characterised the lamented 
Abbé Liszt’s later lucubrations. The next 
item was the symphony (No. 3) in C minor, by 
Saint-Saéns, for orchestra, piano and organ. 
This work was composed expressly for the 
Philharmonic Society, by which it was first 
played in public on May roth, 1886. It has 
since been performed in London under the 
composer's direction. To contemporary musi- 
cians, therefore, any detailed criticism will be 
out of place, though, with due respect to our 
readers’ superior knowledge, we should like to 
place on record our intense admiration of the 
peculiar propriety with which the piano and 
organ are used, albeit yery sparingly, but 
always with an effect unattainable without 


their aid. 
* * 


ok 
Wits the Serenade (Impressions d'Italie) one 
of a suite of five movements by G. Charpentier, 
who gained the Prix de Rome at the Paris 


Conservatoire, we were not unaffectedly 
pleased. This piece was heard for the first 
time in England, but the construction is on 
the whole too trivial and undeveloped to 
appeal with great force to the musician, 
While, in places, the composer treats the 
orchestra with a warmth and breadth for 
which we cannot be too grateful, the general 
result is unsatisfying, aaa there are several 
bars both at the beginning and the end which 
might, as we think, have been excellently well 
omitted. The Marche Hongroise from Berlioz's 
Damnation de Faust and some very familiar 
Wagnerian items were played with supreme 
expression and taste; but all these were so 
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hackneyed that one could not help regretting 
that a typically French conductor had not 
produced instead some more typically French 
and modern pieces, instead of attempting, as 
he apparently did, to out-Richter Richter. 


* * 
ok 


Tue final concert of the series (on Saturday 
afternoon, April 18th) was even more fully 
attended than the preceding two. The pro- 
gramme was calculated to interest and delight 
the musician, A selection from Berlioz’s Les 
Tvoyens had never before been heard in England, 
and this piece was so rendered as to engender 
absolute admiration for the composer. The 
symphonic poem, Tamara, by Balakireff, was 
also a novelty. It proved to be a bold 
example of the most modern Russian school, 
and is, no doubt, extremely clever, though we 
hesitate to pronounce it great. The Charfreitag’s 
Musik from Parsifal (Wegnet) was given in a 
reverential and almost perfect manner, and 
among other items such lighter numbers as the 
minuet from Bizet’s L’Avlésienne, and the 
“Cortége de Bacchus” from Délibe’s ballet 
Sylvia, showed the pitch of elegance with 
which M. Lamoureux can invest his com- 
patriots’ music. ‘‘ God Save the Queen” was 
played at last amid a scene of great enthusiasm, 
and it is satisfactory to know that this 
prominent conductor will return with his band 
next year, his concerts in the English provinces 
having been everywhere most successful. 


oe 
* 


WE cull the following from an American 
newspaper. It is very delicious, 

Mme, Antoinette Sterling is said to have told an 
interviewer that her coming to America was ‘a psychic 
necessity,” and had to be obeyed though “thousands of 
pounds in English engagements were sacrificed.” ; 

Is a psychic necessity the mother of a 
psychic invention? But there! We dare not 
trust ourselves to be as facetious as we might. 
oe bs 

* 

Tue Magazine of Music for April is a littl 
fretful because we had not heard of it until 
brought face to face with it by the diligence 
of a Press-Cutting Agency. ‘‘ There is a well- 
known saying,” it pouts, ‘to the effect that 
not to know certain things is to argue yoursel 
unknown.” Yes; and there is another well- 
known saying to the effect that a ¢u quoque is 
not the highest form of argument. In fact 
there are lots of well-known sayings, including 
one about “ casting pearls before swine,”’ which 
occurred to us on reading that the Magazine of 
Music has had a copy of Tue LuTE every 
month for some six or seven years!! Really, 
after enjoying so inestimable a privilege for so 
long, our contemporary should have acquired 
some literary style. 

7 

Miss Fiorence Monreitw has made an 
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Carlo Theatre (Naples) the part of Elsa in 
Lohengrin no less than nineteen times in suc: 
cession. Three tenors, the first being Signor 
Vignas, were in turn engaged to face the music 
with her, The feat is all the more remarkable 
since it cannot be said that Italians have any 
great leaning towards English vocalists, 

* * * 
CuEVALIER L. E. Bacn’s one-act opera The 
Lady of Longford was originally produced in 
Italian during the Covent Garden season of 
1894. It then made a very favourable impres. 
sion, but there can be no doubt that not only 
does interest in the work increase on further 
acquaintance with the music, but also that the 
opera gains immensely by being heard, as it 
was at Drury Lane on April 20th, with the 
original English libretto furnished by Sir A, 
Harris, and Mr. F, E. Weatherley. The story 
is highly dramatic and eminently suited to stage 
representation. The action is rapid, and the 
spectator is led through a series of exciting 
incidents to an effective conclusion. The child 
Muriel was acted with rare artlessness and 
charm by Miss Valli-Valli, who created the 
part at Covent Garden, and this impersonation 
reflects equal credit upon Mrs. Watson and her 
talented little pupil. Chevalier Bach, in The 
Lady of Longford, has not imitated anybody, 
His score is refreshingly free from the modern 
vagueness and incoherence which too often 
characterises those composers to whom 
Wagner, instead of being a beacon, has proved 
a snare. There is also nothing of what we 
may term the “Cant” of Mascagni; every- 
thing is straightforward and above-board, and 
such numbers as “O starlight, deep and 
tender,’ the Roundhead Colonel’s song, ‘‘ Man's 
but Mortal,’’ and the duet, ‘* So soon to leave 
thee, dearest ’’ are beautiful in their different. 
‘gtyles. Mr. Alexander Bevan as the Colonel, 
Mr. Reginald Brophy as the Earl of Longford, 
and Miss Pauline Joran as the Countess, all 
acquitted themselves with great credit as 
vocalists, though the duel scene had not 
evidently been sufficiently rehearsed by the 
male performers. The-revival of this bright 
and clever opera was a good move on the part 
of Sir Augustus Harris, whose English opera 
season at Drury Lane has been most interestin 
and artistically valuable. The orchestr 
writing of The Lady of Longford is always 
pleasing, and at times very fine indeed; but 
for some reason it was not ideally interpreted, 
even though Herr Feld @onducted. Anyhow, 
this charming little work has assured its 
position in the operatic repertoire. 
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Mr. Gzorce Risevey, whose portrait will 
appear in the June number of Tue Lutz, 
conducted a very interesting concert given by 


James’s Hall on April 24th. The choir con- 





extraordinary “ record” by singing at the San 


the Bristol Royal Orpheus Glee Society at St. 


sisted of 90 male vocalists, and their splendid 
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singing, especially in the soft passages, their 
smart attack, and perfect ensemble were indeed 
remarkable. Mr. Andrew Black and Miss 
Esther Palliser appeared as soloists, the former’s 
sonorous voice proving very telling in Horsley’s 
robust glee, ‘“‘Cold is Cadwallo’s Tongue.” 
“Stars of the Summer Night,” by W. A. 
Cruickshank, was a very pleasing, if slightly 
luscious number. It received the nicest treat- 
ment. -But among a varied selection the 
gem of the evening was, to our thinking, 
the four-part song, “ Hushed in Death the 
Minstrel lies,” by Dr. Henry: Hiles (born 
1826). This fine composition is as charming 
as it is scholarly. The fugal conclusion was 
grandly sung, and showed what a pitch of 
excellence and precision may be attained by 
intelligently directed diligence. Miss: Palliser 
sang among other solos two songs by Oscar 
Meyer which were new to us. They ‘were 
“Once More Only” and * May-tide.” The 
first named reminded one somewhat of the 


' style of Maud Valerie White, and was none 


the less agreeable on that account. The 
second was a fanciful and: gracious little ditty 
involving considerable ability in the accom- 
panist, who, on this occasion, was the composer. 
Miss Palliser sang them to perfection. Asa 
tribute to the memory of the late Sag he 
Barnby his ‘“‘ Home they brought her Warrior 
dead” and “ Hushed in Death,” as mentioned 
above, were included in the programme, 
a * 
ok 

On April 25th the Crystal Palace Saturday 
Concert season terminated with Mr. Manns’s 
annual benefit. The veteran conductor 
received an enthusiastic ovation both on his 
entering the vostvum, and towards the middle of 
the proceedings when he came forward to 
announce that it had been definitely decided 
not to abandon the concerts as at one time 
seemed likely. The soloists of the afternoon 
were Miss Ella Russell, Mr. Andrew Black, 
Lady Hallé (who was rather overweighted in 
the Fantasia saree by Vieuxtemps), and 
M. Sapellnikoff. The latter gave an ideal ren- 
dering of the Romance and Rondo from 
Chopin’s Piano Concerto No.-1 in E. His 
playing was simply exquisite. Among the 
purely orchestral numbers Till Eulenspiegels 
lustige Streiche, by Richard Strauss, was most 
ably rendered. This fantastic piece was a 
novelty to most of those present, and it contains 
some of the cleverest and bizarve writing that 
may be found anywhere. A very lengthy pro- 
gramme was brought to a close with Dvérak’s 
superb Symphony “From the New World,” 
but not before a Sydenham audience had been 
introduced to Mr. S. P. Waddington’s Ballad 
for chorus and orchestra Yohn Gilpin. This 
proved most amusing, refreshing, and original, 
and it was very well sung. The composer 
enters into the humour of the words with rare 
felicity, and we long to hear Fohn-Gilpin again, 











A MATINEE MUSICALE. 
I. 


AFTER toying some moments with the invita- 
tion card, Mrs. Honeybee at last gathered 
courage to hand it to her husband who, with 
considerable affectation, read aloud as follows: : 





Mr. and Mrs. Honeybee. 


Lapy BorgEALL 
At Home 
April 23, 1896. 4 to 7 p.m. 


199, Grosvenor Place. Music, 











“Music,” echoed Mr. Honeybee, sarcasti- 
cally, ‘* Music! I know such music well. A 
crowd of poverty-stricken amateurs, diluted 
with a couple of crazy professionals. Music, 
forsooth ! A cheap piano, tortured by a hungry 
virtuoso, to the singing of a long-haired Dutch- 
man, and such silence as is compatible 
with fifty-six contemporaneous conversations. 
Music! With tea and Hungarian claret in 
the artists’ room; with the youngest daughter 
of the house giving away programmes on the 
landing, while the eldest is seated with a 
guardsman well up the stairs past the turn 
visible from the drawing-room. Music! When 
the minds of everyone present are occupied 
with unadulterated sin, and the very performers 
are either calculating a ‘plant’ on somebody, 
or else wishing to goodness they had never 
been fools enough to come. Music! In an 
atmosphere that you might cut with a knife, 
and performed before those who, while hating 
music like poison, have not the energy to 
interrupt an unbroken procession of lies in 
order to tell a warrantable truth. Pah! I 
know such music!” 

Mrs. Honeybee said nothing for a quarter of 
an hour, and then, as she got up to go to dress 
for dinner, she enquired : 

‘¢Well, dear, will you come with me to 
Lady Boreall’s or not ?” 

In the end, of course, both the darlings 
went, and Mr. Honeybee was presented by his 
wife to Lady Boreall. She was really a ve 
nice lady when you came to know her well 
enough to know when she was trying to take 
you in. Mr. and Mrs. Honeybee found every- 
thing pretty much as Mr. Honeybee had fore- 
told. There was a young Miss Boreall who 
handed programmes to every fresh arrival, and 
she did stand on the landing. You could tell 
it was a Miss Boreall because she wore no hat 
or bonnet, while all the visitors came well 
wrapped up in out-door costume, and you may 
be sure that there was a pretty strong scent in 
the room of sealskin, silver-fox, Alaska-sable, 
skunk, mole, Russian bear, Welsh rabbit, Scotch 


‘woodcock, and other rare furs, before the 
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second part of the concert was reached. A 
quantity of hired cane-bottomed chairs had been 
arranged in rows at the commencement of the 
proceedings, but by the time the Honeybees 
arrived the ranks had been terribly broken by 
persons coming and going. The seats were, 
in fact, by that time what might be called 
‘““higgledy-piggledy ;”’ and it was as difficult to 
induct Mr. and Mrs. Honeybee into places 
where they could hear anything of the music, 
as it would, under the circumstances, have 
been absurd to talk of ‘‘ speeding ” the parting 
guest. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





MUSIC IN COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


*,* In view of the musical influence of Colleges and 
Public and High Schools, we shall be glad to receive 
communications respecting any musical events that may 
take place. Such notices, however, should reach us by the 
18th day of the month. 


STREATHAM CONSERVATOIRE OF Music.—On 
Monday, the 13th April, the pianoforte pupils 
studying at this admirable institution under 
Mrs. Ellen Dickinson, A.R.A.M., gave a well- 
selected programme from the works of 
Mendelssohn and Chaminade to a crowded 
and appreciative audience. That so many 
items requiring considerable intelligence and 
executive attainment could be presented 
in such a manner as to give an amount of 
pleasure not usually expected from the efforts 
of amateurs, speaks forcibly for the artistic 
acumen of Mrs. Dickinson in so accurately 
gauging and directing the individual capa- 
bilities of those whose musical education is in 
her hands. 

Miss Mabel Emley gave a masterly rendering 
of Mendelssohn’s Rondo in B minor, the 
orchestral part being played on a second piano 
by Miss Gertrude Smith, who later gavea dainty. 
performance of Chaminade’s ‘ Pierrette.” 
Selections from the Lieder ohne worte were 
admirably played by Miss Cumberland, while 
Miss Ivy Vaughan, Miss Constance Smith, and 
Miss May Taylor showed to advantage in their 
respective solos. 

Additional interest was given to the recital 
by the delightful rendering of Mendelssohn's 
“Garland” and .Clay’s ever-popular “I'll 
sing thee songs of Araby,” by Mr. E. Turner 
Lloyd, one of the professors at the Conser- 
vatoire, and by a violin solo by Master Hubert 
Hall, a youthful executant of much ability and 
pupil of Mr. W. H. Hann. Mrs. Dickinson’s 
contribution (Mendelssohn's Andante and Rondo 
Capriccioso and Chaminade’s Pas des Echurpes) 
brought a very successful evening to a close. 
At the next recital, on May 18th, the programme 
will be drawn from the works of Sterndale 
Bennett and Moszkowski, 





DOINGS IN THE PROVINCES, &c, 


*,* Correspondents are implored to write distinctly, 


i igus f proper names, and on one side of the paper 
only. 


OLpHAM—CuorAL SERVICE aT LEESFIELD. 
Scuoot.—Mr, T. Birkenshaw’s Choir gave 
their fifth annual choral service at Leesfield 
School on Easter Sunday afternoon. The 
Rev. W. J. Jungbluth, vicar, presided and 
delivered an address. The work produced by 
the choir was the new sacred cantata Daniel in 
Babylon, a somewhat ambitious composition by 
E. Ouseley Gilbert. The part of the title rile 
is not a woeuy one, containing only three 
numbers, and the music was finely interpreted 
by Mr. J. S. Johnson, whose sympathetic tenor 
voice was listened to with pleasure. To the 
character representing the King is allotted the 
chief part of the solo numbers, and Mr. James 
Kershaw sang the recits. and airs very well 
indeed. Miss B. Lawton’s fine resonant voice 
was heard to advantage in the soprano solo 
‘* Bless thou the Lord.”” Miss Barlow reiterated 
the proof she has previously given of her 
abilities as a vocalist by rendering the air 
‘Blessed are the Undefiled,” with much 
devotional feeling. In the minor parts Miss 
E. Lees, Mrs. A. Pritchard, and Messrs. W. 
Sandiford, S. Buckley, J. H. Mattley, J. C. 
Jenkinson, and E, R. Pritchard acquitted 
themselves with credit. With regard to the 
chorus, to which the main portion of the cantata 
is assigned, nothing but eulogistic terms can 
be used. Such numbers as “ And Whoso 
Falleth not Down,” ‘‘ There is No Other God,” 
“Drink! O Drink,” “ The Enemy’s at Hand,” 
and ‘*No, no, Thou Canst not Change the 
Law,” though containing difficulties, were sung 
with remarkable dramatic force and precision. 
Mr. T. Birkenshaw wielded the bdton in a 
manner that exhibited a thorough grasp of all 
the intricacies of the work. The brilliant 
accompaniments with which the composition 
is adorned were played in an effective style by 
Mr. Albert Fletcher. 


x a 


* 


‘Crouch Enp.—Miss Minnie Theobald, a 
gifted pupil of the celebrated violoncellist 
Chevalier De Munck, gave her first violoncello 
recital at the Corbin Hall, Crouch End, on 
a recent Monday. In her opening solo, 
Romberg’s Military Concerto, it was abun- 
dantly evident that Miss Theobald had full 
command of her instrument. Mendelssohn's 
Pianoforte Trio in C minor, in which she was 
joined by Messrs. Septimus Webbe and A. J. 
Slocombe, afforded a good all-round test of her 
skill in ensemble playing, and in this she fully 
attained the high standard promised by her 
previous efforts. This was followed by am 
unaccompanied Sarabande and Gavotte by 
Bach, which showed her excellence in yet 
another light. But her rendering of the last 
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solo, Servais’ Grande Fantaisie, ‘‘ Le Désir,” 
stamped her as a true artist. Without a trace 
of self-consciousness, she was in turn graceful, 
tender and impassioned. She seemed to have 
found the secret way to the hearts of all 
listeners. Her truly magnificent technique 
enabled her to hide the difficulties with the 
greatestease. Altogether Chevalier De Munck 
and the authorities of the Guildhall School 
may justly be congratulated on having added 
a most promising member to the all too small 
list of really first-rate English ’cellists. Miss 
Florence Oliver, in songs by Schumann, 
Schubert, Purcell, and Saint-Saéns, and Mr. 
A. J. Slocombe in two beautifully-played 
violin solos by Bach and Brahms-Joachim, 
added to the charm of a most successful 
evening. 


she ste 
nt * 


* 


Tue Enriztp MusicaL Society gave its 
closing concert at the Bycullah Athenzeum, on 
Tuesday evening, April 14th. The first part 
consisted of Gaul’s melodious Cantata The 
Holy City, in which the choir gave evidence of 
having worked conscientiously by way of pre- 
paration. Purity of tone and attention to 
the wishes of the conductor were apparent 
throughout, more particularly, perhaps, in the 
unaccompanied choruses. The soloists were 
Mrs. Mary Davies, Miss Rose Dafforne, 
A.R.A.M., Mr. Harry Stubbs (St. Paul’s 
Cathedral), and Mr. Harrison Brockbank, all 
of whom rendered their parts with the utmost 
precision and taste. In the second part Miss 
Miriam Timothy (harp) and Mr. Hepworth, 
L.R.A.M., contributed solos which gained 
them hearty recalls, Mr. John C. Ward con- 
ducted with his usual careful efficiency. 

* ,* 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.— On Monday, the 
23rd March, the Tynemouth Vocal Society gave 
their second concert in the Albion Assembly 
Rooms, North Shields. The work selected was 
Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise. Mr.J.H. Beers 
led the orchestra and Mr. Bird conducted. 
Miss Emily Davies, Mrs. Vinycomb, and Mr. 
Braxton Smith were the vocalists. 

On Wednesday, 25th March, the South 
Shields Choral Society, under the conductor- 
ship of Mr. Fairs, gave their second concert of 
the twelfth season, Mendelssohn’s oratorio, 
Elijah, being the work prepared for perform- 
ance. The soloists were Madame Emily 
Squire, Miss Muriel Palmer, Mr. Braxton 
Smith, and Mr. Pierpoint. 

At the Town Hall, Newcastle, the members 
of Dr. Rea’s Amateur Vocal Society assembled 
on the 24th of March for their final concert of 
the season. Sullivan’s “‘ Martyr of Antioch” 
was the principal work followed by Dr. Rea’s 
Ode to Spring. Dr. Rea conducted, Mr. J. H. 
Beers led the orchestra, and Mr. T.. W. 
Kitson, A.C.O., presided at the organ. The 
Soloists were Miss Emily Davies, Madame 





Marie Bellas, Mr. Braxton Smith, and Mr. 
John Nutton, 

The Northumberland Orchestral Society’s 
invitation concert drew together a large and 
fashionable audience. The orchestra, under 
the conductorship of Mr. J. H. Beers and 
numbering some 80 performers, gave a good 
account of themselves. Schubert figured 
largely on the programme. The overture to 
Rosamund and the ‘‘ Tragic” Symphony (No. 4) 
being down for performance, as well as 
Beethoven’s Egmont Overture and the ballet 
music from Faust. Miss Mimi Beers was 
vocalist. . 

During Holy Week several sacred concerts 
were given in some of the city churches, 
notably at the cathedral, where on Good 
Friday evening Gounod’s Redemption was 
performed. Mr. Jeffries presided at the organ. 

* * 
ok 

Giascow.—The musical season in Glasgow 
is fast coming to a close. The principal choral 
and orchestral coricerts are finished, though 
since last writing we are glad to know that 
they are to be re-inaugurated for another year 
at least. Perhaps by that time little differences 
may be healed. It will greatly depend on the 
support they receive from the musical public. 
On March 31st, the Glasgow Amateur Orches- 
tral Society gave their closing concert in 
St. Andrew's large hall to a‘ crowded house. 
Haydn’s “ Military’ Symphony, Schubert's 
overture in Italian style, and the overture to 
Raymond (Ambroise Thomas) were the principal 
items, these numbers being rendered with a 
piquancy and crispness that could hardly have 
been surpassed by any body of professionals. 
Miss Lindsay Currie sang songs by Schubert, 
Schumann and Handel, and Mr. T. A. Hoeck 
played, amongst other things, Liszt’s Hungarian 
Fantasia for pianoforte and orchestra. But 
the feature of the evening was the rendering of 
Grieg’s ‘* Recognition of Land” and a chorus 
from CEdipus, by Mendelssohn, when the 
Society had the assistance of many of the male 
members of the Choral Union. Judging by 
the effect caused by the last-named work, one 
wonders why the Choral Union do not repeat 
it oftener. 

‘On Tuesday, April 14th, the Glasgow Glee 
and Catch Club had their annual smoking 
concert in the “Grand” Hotel. The first 
tenor voices of the Club have been strengthened 
during the last session with good effect. Pit 
it is that the male alto voice should be so mu 
neglected, as without its aid very many of the 
ems of the English glee writers remain, like 
Ecagiilion's, in ‘*dark, unfathomed caves.” 
Still their rendering of “‘ The Complaint ” (solo 
and chorus), by Graner, and such old favourites 
as ‘t Peace to the Souls of the Heroes,” by 
Callcott, and “Fill the Shining Goblet,” by 
Parry, admitted of very little improvement. 
Mr. ‘Allan Young is to be congratulated and 
envied .in his position of conductor. . 
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We had a visit from Madame Patti (with 
the inevitable ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home”) as an 
extra concert, in consequence of her indisposi- 
tion earlier in the season. The Carl Rosa 
Opera Company are with us for a fortnight, 
and are introducing one or two novelties, 
including Die Meistersinger. 

a * a 

LiverPpoot.—Mr,. G,. Archer Hill, A.R.C.O., 
of Manchester, pupil of Mr. R. Froude Coules, 
of Worsley, recently gave three organ recitals 
at St. George’s Hall. Of the performance on 
April 11th and 12th the Liverpool Review says: 
“In each item the young player showed a 
force and intelligence quite unusual, his per- 
formances of Dubois’ * Fiat Lux,” Guilmant’s 
Marche Funébre and Chant Sévaphique were 
technically perfect and alive with artistic 
instinct.” Mr. Hill gained his diploma at the 
Royal College of Organists at the early age of 
15, and he is the youngest organist who has 
been engaged to play at St. George’s Hall. 





SNIPPINGS. 


PiaNno-MAkER. How does it happen that in 
this house the pedal is broken every week ? 

Servant. Oh, our young lady rides a 
bicycle, —Fliegende Blitter. 


‘What did you buy this piece of music 
for ?’* asked Mr. Darley crossly, as he took up 
a sheet from the piano. 

“ I bought it for a Song,” replied Mrs. Darley 
sweetly. — Detroit Free Press. 


Miss SmaiitTack. No! I shan't go to the 
Opera again very soon. Somehow the Metro- 
politan is not built for hearing. 

Mr. Uppirceg. Really, you amaze me! I 
thought its acoustic properties perfect. 

Miss SMALLTALK, Well, all I know is we 
could hardly hear one another in our own box, 
and I had to strain my ears the whole evening 
to hear what the people in the next box were 
saying. —New York Puck. 


Mrs. Musicus. Did you have much trouble 
in learning to sing so beautifully ? , 

Miss Franky. Yes; especially with the 
neighbours. —Cleveland Leader. 


“Papa” ‘she knelt beside the dejected 
figure, and fondly kissed the drooping head), 
“Papa, can I not keep the wolf from the door 
with my singing?” He was without hope, 
although he smiled. ‘ My child,” he sighed, 
“your singing would keep almost anything 


from the door, but the wolf is pretty neryy,. 
you know.” — Detroit News rb 
Il Jl 
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ACROSTIC PRIZE. 


Competitors are invited to send in solutions marked 
** Acrostic” on the envelope, and addressed to the Editor 
of THe Lure to reach 44, Great Marlborough Street; not 
later than the first post on the 2oth of the month in which 
each acrostic appears, At the end of the year a prize 
will be given to such solver as has successfully guessed 
the greatest number of acrostics, and in the event of a 
“tie” either the prize will be divided, or these “ tying” 
will be invited to guess off their ‘ties’ in special acrostics 
at the discretion of the Editor. Every competitor should 
employ an assumed name, and only divulge his (or her) 
real one-on learning that he (or she) has gained the prize. 
The assumed names of the successful solvers will be 
published monthly. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC FOR APRIL. 


Composers both of Drawing-room song, 
To guess them should not take you long. 


. The Daily Telegraph? Ohno! 
It must be drink excites him so. 

- You'll find when dining with a Mayor 
It’s thus he mostly takes the chair. 

- Before your bed you lie upon 
Put candle out, and this light on. 

. If you are this you stand a chance 
Of leading a fanatic dance. 

. They sing: ‘“‘ For Ever” (song by Tosti) 
In Athens where it’s seldom frosty. 


SOLUTION. 


D. 5 
Ex offici O 
N ight dres S 
2O€n 1.0 2 
A e I 


Notes.—1. ‘‘D. T.” stands either for Daily Telegraph 
or delirium tremens. 5. ‘* Aei” is Greek for “ for ever.’ 
Correct answers have been received from: ‘“ Scissors 
and Paste,” “Parrot,” ‘Barnaby B.,” ‘ Nettlerash,” 
“Tommy Atkins,” ‘ Slump,” “ Kruger,” and “ Marigold,” 
‘“‘ Barnaby B.” and “ Marigold” are at present leading 
the. dance, “Little Blue-Eye,” who would have been 
equal with them, having failed this time in the fifth light. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC FOR MAY. 


A musical and faithful husband’s name: 
His instrument is ours; we play the same. 


. This is the opening ; no doubt, 
To reach the goal you must set out. 


. This, children, you should never be 
Or you’ll be apt to tumble. See? 


. Throughout the “ States” a standing dish 
By Bakers made, ’gainst Printers’ wish. 
A town and thing with ships connected 
And always with a nut expected. 
What a quaint bird! How heavy too! 
Its egg’s a meal for me apd you! 
. Accord is twisted up in vain 
If you can twist it back again. 
7. Soft word conveying tender gist 
To all save grim misogynist. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Letters connected with the literary department of this Fowrnal must 
be addressed to the Evitor, 44, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
Communications intended for insertion will receive no notice unless 
accompanied by the name and address of the sender. 


The Epitor cannot undertake to return articles of which he i 
unable to make use. 


All business letters should be addressed to the PuBLISHERS. 
Advertisements should reach the O, rd of the PUBLISHERS, 











Rus at Marlborough Street, W., not n the 20th in 
insertion in the issue of the month current, 
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